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AWAKEN THOUGHT. 


Tur good accomplished through any 
study is not so much in the amount of in- 
formation gained, as in the thought awak- 
ened. As scholars increase in age, it must 
be more and more impressed upon them 
that statements and opinions are not always 
to be taken on trust; that what is to be 
their own real belief, they must think out 
for themselves. 

It will denote a very unsatisfactory state 
of. things in our Sunday schools when the 
young men and women in them become as 
accommodating as were the students in a 
university, who assured their professor that 
he need not go to the trouble of demon- 
strating a certain geometrical truth, as 
they were perfectly willing to receive it 
upon his assurance that the fact was as he 
stated. 

There is a body of truth bearing upon 
the physical, moral, and religious life of 
men, which we may press with all the 
earnestness of a profound conviction. But 
we must be careful to do no violence to the 
child’s mental nature. Our opinions are 
not to be crowded upon him to the dead- 
ening of his faculties; but presented in 
such way as to quicken them. The truth 
the mind has gone out for and found is 
something more than the same truth list- 
lessly received. 

We had the pleasure, a few days ago, of 
reading a letter from a young lady to the con- 
ductor of a Bible class connected with one 
of the orthodox congregational churches of 
this city. This gentleman is an enthusiast 
in his particular line of teaching, and his 
whole influence goes in the direction of 
sound methods of study. What struck us 


most in the letter was the nature of the 
questions asked. These showed that the 
writer had not been indoctrinated with a 
set of opinions, but led into a method of 
Biblical study which had the truth for its 
object. 

Any wise teacher would be far more 
delighted to receive a letter from one who 
had been under his instruction, asking 
questions, however close and deep, which 
showed the adoption of a sound method of 
study, than to receive the statement of a 
general acquiescence in his opinions. 

In the preparation of the lessons for our 
Sunday schools, the information given, or 
directed to be sought, is subsidiary to the 
purpose of teaching scholars to think upon 
the subjects that most concern human life, 
and to make the truth they get at bear 
upon their personal lives. The young must 
come into a consciousness of what truth 
and righteousness really are through the 
exercise of their own minds and the experi- 
ence of their own lives. The questions 
are in many instances only the rounds in 
the ladder by which the young scholar is 
to climb to the thought it is desirable to 
reach. In some instances what he reaches 
may not seem of great value; but the for- 
mation of a habit of climbing and reach- 
ing up for the truth is of incalculable 
value. 

The criticism is sometimes made upon 
the ‘‘ Lessons,” in connection with the 
‘*Guide,” by those who give a casual 
glance at them, that every thing is so 
worked out that there is very little for the 
teacher to do. He is not called upon to 
study the subject for himself, and exercise 
his own ingenuity and skill in presenting 
it. 
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No such criticism has ever reached us 
from any one who is engaged in teaching 
the ‘‘ Lessons.” On the contrary, the best 
teachers, those who would be the last to 
slavishly follow in any man’s footsteps, 
have been most hearty in their commen- 
dation of our work, and most thankful for 

_ the help the ‘‘ Guide” has afforded them. 
The plea of Daniel Webster before a jury 
was none the less effective because some 
associate had gathered for him the facts 
and law bearing upon the case. He had 
all the more time to bring these into order, 
and arrange his plan of so forcibly present- 
ing them as to carry with him the minds 
and hearts of the jury to be addressed. 

The faithful and intelligent teacher knows 

he must teach out of his own mind and 
_heart. The water poured into a pump 
renders but little service, unless it brings 
up the fresh stream from the living spring 
below. It is the teacher who thinks, and 
feels the quickening influence of the living 
truth, who is enabled to awaken the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of his scholars. 


LESSON XIV. 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Wuat is it? Simply a combination of 
circumstances rendering it easy and proper 
to do a certain thing at a certain time. A 
young man, for instance, finds himself 
brought into terms of intimacy with an 
intelligent Frenchman who is willing to 
assist him in learning to talk French. 
There is nothing to prevent his giving the 
required attention and time necessary to 
accomplishing this result. Here is an op- 
portunity: shall he improve it, or neglect it? 

It is thus opportunities for doimg one 
thing or another lie all along one’s way. 
In fact, time is but a succession of oppor- 
tunities. The improvement of each as it 
comes opens the way for finer and grander 
ones to follow. The opportunities for pick- 
ing up the smallest items of knowledge, of 
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are not to be thrown away when nothing 
better offers. Wide-awake people see 
every thing and make use of every thing. 

Younger scholars will best see the object 
of this lesson by illustrative examples. In 
their schools each day comes with its as- 
signed lessons. Every thing favors the 
learning of these lessons. It is their op- 
portunity. If they are faithful, they go on 
in solid column from one class to another, 
from one school to another. If any are 
not faithful, they fall back, and lose in the 
end many opportunities that might have 
been theirs. A single day’s unfaithfulness 
to opportunity sometimes reaches far for- 
ward into the future. 

There are some things that never can be 
learned well, if not learned in youth. The 
mind is more ready to receive then, and the 
bodily organs are more pliant. All chil- 
dren, it is said, can be taught to sing. But 
if they do not learn when children, their 
capability of learning becomes less and less 
as they grow older, and in many cases is 
lost. 

So simple a thing as spelling seems to be, 
it is yet a fact that very few people become 
good spellers, who do not make a good start 
in their very early years. 

Defects in elementary education are 
It is 
worth while to impress as strongly as pos- 
sible upon children, and upon all who have 
the control of children, the importance of 
improving the opportunities that are granted 
to young life. The first ten years have a 
controlling influence upon the whole life, 
that can be hardly overestimated. 

«*The child is father of the man.” 


never fully remedied in after life. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO BE MADE. 


It is not enough for older scholars to im- 
prove opportunities as they offer. The way 
becomes less and less prepared for them as 
they get into the work of life. The neces- 
sity of doing this and that seems to keep 
them from doing other desirable things. 
Poverty in many instances compels to la- 


learning how to do seemingly trivial things, | bor, and the want of the necessary aids 
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prevents study. It would seem, at first 
thought, that those in such circumstances 
might say, we have no opportunity to im- 
prove our minds, to become what we wish. 
But not so. They must make the oppor- 
tunity. 

The roll of great and good men is made 
all the more illustrious by the names of 
many who in their youth were surrounded 
by adverse circumstances. But these men 
found in these very circumstances the means 
of strengthening their determination and 
awakening their energies. They would have 
the opportunities they needed, and they had 
them. 

Elibu Burritt did not learn the French 
language because a Frenchman came along 
and made it easy for him to do so; nor 
forty other languages and dialects because 
circumstances happened to be favorable for 
his doing so. He worked his ten hours 
daily at the forge, as did other blacksmiths ; 
but he made his evening hours furnish him 
with opportunities for study, and his slen- 
der means purchased for him the aids he 
needed. 

Look at George Stephenson, the inventor 
of the locomotive, the great railroad engi- 
neer. At eighteen he had not learned his 
letters. His father had to put him to work 
as soon as he could earn any thing. But, 
waking up to the necessity of knowledge, 
he became so hungry for it that, notwith- 
standing the difficulties in his way, he made 
good progress. 

Induce the young to read such books as 
“* Self-Help,” by Samuel Smiles; the lives 
of such men as George Stephenson, Michael 
Faraday, Hugh Miller; and they will see 
how men not only improve the opportunities 
offering, but make opportunities. Many 
men of this class are now prominent in 
public life in our own country, and many 
are among our most eloquent preachers. 


HUMPHREY POTTER. 


This lad’s seeking an opportunity for 
play led to an important invention. Before 
the time of James Watt, who perfected the 
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steam-engine, the engine in use was rather 
a poor affair, but it would do some work. 
It was necessary to have some one to open 
the valve to let on the steam, and then at 
the proper time open another valve to let 
on the cold water to condense the steam. 
In this way the piston-rod was made to work 
up and down. Humphrey was set to do 
this. Seeing his companions having a good 
time at play, he longed to join them. But 
how could he get off? A bright thought 
struck him. He fixed a cord at each end 
of the oscillating beam, attaching one to 
the valve that let on the steam, and the 
other to the valve that let on the water. 
Then as the beam went up and down, it 
opened the valves at just the right time; 
and off went Humphrey to have a good 
time with the boys. ‘The hint he gave was 
acted upon. Rods were substituted for 
cords, and it was no longer necessary to 
employ boys to open the valves. 

‘* Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Our necessities furnish our best opportuni- 
ties. The necessity of play to a boy will 
sometimes turn itself to good account. 


HAVING A PURPOSE. 


The opportunities that time brings will 
be discovered and seized upon, when there 
is a decided purpose in the mind to accom- 
plish a certain thing. It is surprising how 
much of one’s life passes listlessly away, or 
in an uneasy waiting for something to come. 
The blessings folded in the passing hours 
are forever lost, in the looking for what the 
future is to bring. 

Periunt et imputantur, is the motto on a 
dial at Oxford, England. They (the hours) 
perish, and are charged or reckoned in the 
account. One who has no purpose for the 
day has the hours charged against him, but 
gets from them nothing to balance the ac- 
count. On the one side are so many hours; 
on the other, weariness, fretfulness, a little 
amusement. The balance is terribly against 
him in such small results. But when there 
is a resolute purpose to do a good thing, 
the hours charged will be balanced by the 
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end sought, — knowledge, music, the doing 
of helpful deeds, mental growth, spiritual, 
or whatever it may be. Whoever is in ear- 
nest to accomplish a good result will force 
from the hours their full worth in the 
improvement of the opportunities they 
bring. 
‘‘BY THE FORELOCK.” 


No delays. There is no running up be- 
hind and catching Opportunity, if she once 
get by. Stand boldly in front, all ready, 
seize her by the forelock the instant she 
reaches you, and she will gladly yield her 
blessing. 

There are young folks and old folks who 
resolve to do things, but are never quite 
ready to begin. They do not feel just right, 
they cannot find what they want, they must 
wait just a few minutes; and while they are 
dallying, on goes Opportunity, never in 
that guise to come near them again. 

Hardly a young man or young woman 
enters upon life without looking back, with 
regret, upon opportunities lost. The need 
of some thing they might have had is each 
day felt. But who was ever sorry that he 
did not let a good opportunity slip ? 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL IDEA. 


The stem of the word ‘‘ opportunity,” the 
part from which it has all grown, is the 
syllable por. This seems to have reference 
to motion towards any thing, or convey- 
ance. From it comes the Latin portare, 
to carry. Then we have portus, a port, 
the place to which merchandise is conveyed 
by ships. Joining 0b with portus, we have 
ob-portus, at or before a harbor. This 
compound word takes the form of oppor- 
tunus, meaning, first, convenient, as for ves- 
sels; and then coming to have the general 
meaning, fit, convenient, suitable. Then 
comes opportunitas, to which our word op- 
portunity corresponds. Therefore it will 
be seen that there is in it conveyance on- 
ward, and also the suggestion of a good 
harbor for safety. 
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LESSON XV. 
JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 


Ir is not certain when and where this 
walk through the grain field took place. 
But it is probable that Jesus continued at 
Capernaum awhile after the events that 
formed the subjects of two of last month’s 
lessons; and on a Sabbath, in conversation 
with his disciples, took a walk beyond the 
limits of the city. From the fact that the 
grain was grown, it must be concluded that 
the time of year was somewhere from April 


to June. 
CORN. 


In the Bible the term ‘‘ corn” is fre- 
quently met. But it does not express what 
we in this country generally mean by it, 
but what we miean by ‘“ grain.” ‘* Corn” 
in England is a general term for all kinds 
of grain. Indian corn is a native of this 
country, and was not known to the Eu- 
ropeans, or the Eastern nations. The prin- 
cipal grains raised in Palestine were barley 
and wheat; and it was one of these that 
the disciples plucked. As it is not known 
which, we cannot say the walk was through 
barley-fields or wheat-fields; but must use 
the general term, ‘ grain-fields.” Barley 
ripened in April, wheat in May or June. 


THE PHARISEES. 


Why did they follow Jesus? Not out of 
interest in him and his word, but to watch 
him. According to their notions, he had 
several times violated the Sabbath. Was he 
not going to violate it again, by taking a 
longer walk than the Rabbinical rules al- 
lowed? The Sabbath-day’s journey, or tke 
distance that one might walk from a city 
on the Sabbath, was two thousand yards. 
Would Jesus be careful not to exceed it? 
Their followimg was for the purpose of 
catching at all violations of the Sabbati- 
cal laws. 

PLUCKING THE GRAIN. 

The disciples in their hunger plucked the 
heads of grain and ate, just as one might 
pick berries in the woods. This was allow- 
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able, as far as taking the grain was con- 
cerned; but the Pharisees held that it was 
forbidden to do any sort of harvesting on 
the Sabbath. According to Lightfoot, the 
rabbinical rule was, ‘* He that reapeth corn 
on the Sabbath to the quantity of a fig is 
guilty. And plucking corn is as reaping.” 
This was of course a refining upon the 
Mosaic Law, which simply commanded a 
rest from ordinary labors on the Sabbath. 

The Pharisees saw the act, and eagerly 
seized upon it to convict the disciples of 
Sabbath-breaking, and to involve Jesus in 
their guilt. 

In answer to their complaint, Jesus 
showed them that a man’s necessities were 
above merely arbitrary rules. ‘They them- 
selves did not condemn the priest for giv- 
ing unto David for himself and his men, 
when they were in want, the consecrated 
bread which it was lawful for the priests only 
to eat. Moreover, the priests in the temple 
worked on the Sabbath. The sacrifices on 
that day were doubled. How would the 
Pharisees excuse the priests? They would 
say that, as the temple-services required 
this labor, all their acts were holy. But if 
one might labor in the service of the tem- 
ple, much more might any thing be done 
that administered to the needs of man, for 
man is greater than the temple. And again 
were the Pharisees reminded that God pre- 
fers mercy to sacrifice. 


, LORD OF THE SABBATH. 


The assertion of Jesus is not made in a 
personal sense, that he, because of some- 
thing superior in his nature, is ‘‘ lord of the 
Sabbath.” Mark reports him as saying, 
The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath; therefore the Son of man 
is lord also of the Sabbath. He was speak- 
ing as the representative of humanity, in 
the name of man himself. The institution 
of the Sabbath, beneficent and holy as it 
was, had its value only in relation to man. 
No rule could be binding that forbade a 
man to do that which his nature required, 
for the sake of the Sabbath, because the 
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Sabbath was for him, and not he for the 
Sabbath. 

This reasoning silenced the Pharisees. 
They could not reply to it, but they could 
turn away more hostile than ever to him 
who thus reasoned. 


THE SHOW-BREAD. 


It will be recollected that the furniture 
of the priest’s court in the tabernacle, and 
of the Holy Place corresponding thereto in 
the temple, was an altar of incense, the 
table with the show-bread, and the golden 
candlestick. The show-bread consisted of 
twelve unleavened loaves which stood upon 
this table in two piles. The original word 
implied ‘‘ bread of the face” or ‘‘ bread of 
the presence.” Just what it symbolized 
may not be clear. The bread was an offer- 
ing to God. The name may have been 
suggested by its being before his face, or in 
his presence. As the offering of incense 
symbolized prayer, the bread may have 
symbolized the acts of the outward life, — 
all of which, done in obedience to the law, 
were as offerings to God. 

The number of the loaves was in refer- 
ence to the twelve tribes. These loaves 
were renewed every Sabbath. The loaves 
taken away were eaten by the priests, be- 
cause they, as servants in God’s house, 
might partake of what was offered to Him. 
But others could not lawfully eat of them; 
nor could the priests, excepting in the Holy 
Place. 


THE FATHER WORKETH. 


“My Father worketh hitherto, and ii 
work.” . These words of Jesus are gener- 
ally taken as indicating a relation to God 
peculiar in itself, lifting Jesus above the 
rules binding upon men. The Jews so 
understood them, and thought that Jesus, 
in claiming the right to work on the ground 
that God worked, made himself equal to 
God. But the Jews certainly misunder- 
stood him, as they did on all occasions 
when he uttered profound spiritual truths. 
Jesus never placed himself above spiritual 
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law, nor on a par with Him who is the law 
of the universe. All his utterances, his 
whole life, are a testimony to his entire 
subjection to that law. But he did place 
the spiritual law above the temporary regu- 
lations of men. ‘The will of the Father as 
it came into his consciousness was for him 
the supreme law. So must it be with every 
man who comes into the spiritual life. 
Jesus knew the life he was developing 
through the power of the Spirit was the 
work of God, as much as was the evolution 
of a system, or the unfolding of a flower. 
‘¢ My Father worketh and I work” is the 
natural utterance of the spiritual man, 
however it may sound to the unspiritual. 
Paul seems to have risen to the height of 
the same truth, when he said, ‘‘ He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself 
is judged of no man.” 


LESSON XVI. 
THE APOSTLES CHOSEN. 


Jesus still tarried at Capernaum. On 
another sabbath, it may be the very next 


~ after the incident of the last lesson, he 


entered the synagogue. His enemies, the 
Pharisees, were there, more eager than 
ever to be able to accuse him of violating 
the law. 

There was present a man with a withered 
hand. Whether he besought Jesus to 
exercise his healing power does not appear. 
But he was the occasion of the question, 
“¢ Ts it lawful to heal on the sabbath-days ?” 
Jesus in answering alluded to what was 
evidently the custom among them at the 
time, of relieving animals that had fallen 
into danger. Ifa sheep fell into a pit they 
would lift it ont. Subsequently the Jewish 
law forbade the rendering of this assistance. 
Tf an animal fell into a pit, a plank might 
be laid for it to walk out on, but the animal 
was not to be lifted. 

What could they say? Was not a man 
of more account than a sheep? Their 
hardness of manner, their utter want of 
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sympathy with afflicted man, their pre- 
tended regard for the law, aroused the 
indignation of Jesus. He showed, in no 
doubtful manner, how little he regarded 
their interpretation of the law, or feared 
their opposition to him. 

The Pharisees went out and counselled 
together in regard to his destruction. For 
some reason the Herodians combined with 
them. It may be they had some fear the 
movements of Jesus would tend to under- 
mine, if not to overthrow, the Herodian 
rule. 

The consequent excitement in the city, 
and the constant demands upon Jesus, led 
him to leave the city for the shore of the 
lake. There he could be more free in his 
movements. But crowds followed. His 
steps were attended from day to day, not 
only by Galileans, but by people from all 
the Jewish provinces, and from regions 
beyond. 

At length he resolved to organize a band 
of missionaries, and enter more systemati- 
cally upon his great work. Some who had 
attended faithfully upon his ministry had 
caught something of his spirit and thought, 
and were partially prepared to aid him in 
his purposes. 


THE NIGHT IN PRAYER. 


Before putting his plan in execution, he 
withdrew into a mountain, where he spent 
the night alone. According to the evan- 
gelists it was a night of prayer. How little 
is known of the inner life of Jesus! ‘Theo- 
logical systems take him out of the range 
of human experiences and human sympa- 
thies. But the fact is, he was the most 
human of men. He was not acting a part, 
but living a life. He pined for human 
sympathy and grieved over the ill-will he 
excited. The combinations that were form- 
ing against him disturbed him. What 
must he do? For what must he prepare ? 
During these night-hours, as he communed 
with God, and was quickened and strength- 
ened Ly divine sympathy, the way became 
clear before him. We can imagine that 
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his plan was then fully formed, and the 
selection of his helpers made in his mind; 
that his own spirit was braced for action 
and for endurance. 

It is only in some crisis that men spend 
whole nights in meditation and prayer. 
Jesus, all night in prayer! is a revelation 
of inward struggles and patient thought. 
How near it brings him to the heart of 
humanity! Yes; he was divine; but be- 
cause he was so very human! : 


THE APOSTLES. 


Jesus, ‘‘ the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession,” calls his disciples to him 
in the morning and selects from them 
twelve to become his ‘‘ Apostles” to the 
people of the towns and cities round about. 
The work had grown on his hands, and an 
organized band of assistants had become 
necessary. It may be that the active hos- 
tility he was encountering also had an 
influence in leading him to commence the 
training of these men for the work that 
must go on, even should his enemies suc- 
ceed against him. 

Why some of these men were selected 
the gospels reveal enough to enable us to 
determine ; but in regard to others we know 
but little beyond their names. They were 
all disciples, and Jesus no doubt discovered 
in them such traits as fitted them for the 
stations to which he called them. They 
had, at least, that attachment to his person 
which would hold them to him, and make 
them docile learners and faithful doers. 
Like the Master himself, they were of 
the unlearned class, the common people. 
Among them were fishermen and peasants, 
and one tax-gatherer. They were the last 
men any learned Rabbi of Jerusalem or 
any Roman general would have selected to 
build up a religion or a kingdom. 

There were three pairs of brothers, — 
Simon Peter and Andrew; James and 
John; and James the son of Alpheus, and 
Lebbeus or Judas. It has been conjectured 
that others among them were brothers, but 
upon no very good grounds. 
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It is necessary to make some distinction 
between those bearing the same name. 
The first Simon is most generally referred 
to as Peter, the name given to him by 
Jesus, on account of his firmness or obsti- 
nacy of character; the other Simon, as the 
Canaanite, or the Zealot, one of a sect that 
was very strenuous and rigid in regard to 
the Mosaic Law. The second James was. 
distinguished from the first, as the son of 
Alpheus, or, as John says in his gospel, of 
Cleopas. He is also referred to as the 
brother of the Lord. There was a brother 
of this James named Judas, and a Judas 
Iscariot. Matthew calls the first Judas 
Lebbeus, and Mark calls him Thaddeus. 
Bartholomew is supposed to be the Na- 
thanael of John’s gospel. 

The term ‘‘ Boanerges, sons of thunder,” 
represented, no doubt, the force and im- 
petuosity of the sons of Zebedee, when 
roused, 


LESSON XVII. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


TuovucH Matthew records this sermon 
more fully than Luke, yet it is from Luke 
we learn the circumstances attending its 
delivery. It was on the day succeeding 
the night on the mountain, after the disci- 
ples had come to Jesus, and the twelve had 
been selected. Besides his disciples, mul- 
titudes of people had gathered around him. 
According to Matthew, Jesus went up into 
the mountain; according to Luke, he came 
down into the plain. These statements, 
however, are not absolutely irreconcilable. 
There might have been both the going up 
and coming down. 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


This cannot with certainty be ascertained. 
Some may give preference to one elevation, 
some to another. Robinson thinks there 
are a dozen mountains in the vicinity, where 
the sermon was delivered, that would an- 
swer to the Scriptural description. Dean 
Stanley says, ‘The undulating table-land 
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which skirts the hills of Galilee on the east 
is broken by a long, low ridge, rising at its 
northern extremity into a square-shaped 
hill with two tops, which give it the modern 
name of the ‘ Horns of Hattin,’ Hattin be- 
ing the village on the ridge at its base. 
This mountain, or hill, —for it only rises 
about sixty feet above the plain, —is that 
known to pilgrims as the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, the supposed scene of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 

He adds, ‘‘that situation so strikingly 
coincides with the intimations of the gospel 
narrative, as almost to force the inference 
that in this instance the eye of those who 
selected the spot was for once rightly 
guided.” <‘‘The platform on the top is 
evidently. suitable for the collection of a 
multitude, and corresponds precisely to the 
‘level place’ to which he would come down 
as from one of its higher horns to address 
the people.” 


THE TWO REPORTS. 


Do Matthew and Luke report the same 
discourse? ‘There are great resemblances, 
and remarkable differences. Alford says, 
‘““Of 107 verses found in Matthew, Luke 
contains only 30; his four beatitudes are 
balanced by as many woes; and in his text 
parts of the sermon are introduced by say- 
ings which do not precede them in Mat- 
thew.” Still, the resemblances are such 
that the conclusion can scarcely be resisted 
that Luke and Matthew do report the same 
discourse. Matthew had the advantage of 
being a hearer of the discourse, and must 
have been profoundly impressed with it. 
Luke obtained his account from others. 
Still, there is nothing in Matthew’s method 
of constructing his gospel to forbid our 
thinking it possible for him to have brought 
into the discourse some things that Jesus 
uttered on other occasions. 

Jesus undoubtedly spoke directly to the 
men he had just chosen for his apostles, 
though he was listened to by a large crowd. 
They were looking for the coming of a new 
kingdom. Their ideas were vague; but 
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there can be no doubt the looking was 
towards a temporal kingdom. Not one of 
the listening crowd could have anticipated 
the words that Jesus spoke. He declared 
his kingdom, and the principles upon which 
it was to be based. It was a kingdom in 
which the heart was to be kept pure, and 
the blessing was not upon the proud, but 
upon the meek. He turned the thoughts 
of his hearers within to the sources of life. 
Not the outward acts, but the feelings in 
the heart were the good or the evil. There 
were murderers who never committed mur- 
der, and alms-givers who never knew char- 
ity. The ruler in that kingdom he declared 
to be the Father; the law of that kingdom, 
the Father’s will. Its subjects were to 
strive for the Father’s perfections through 
the service of a disinterested love. He 
abrogated no law of Moses, but brought 
about its fulfilment in the acceptance and 
doing of the will of God. 

What must have been the effect of such 
a discourse upon the people? Who can 
Imagine the conversation that must have 
ensued after Jesus ceased speaking, and 
as they wended their way to their homes? 
His ‘‘I say unto you” fell not upon the 
ear like the words of the scribes. No 
wonder they were astonished, even bewil- 
dered, for they had had the kingdom of 
God opened to them as never had men 
before. 

OUTLINE. 

A general idea of the sermon is all that 
is sought in this lesson. Even if there 
were the intention of making a thorough 
study of the sermon, this general idea 
ought first to be attained. Its teaching 
in special cases will often come under 
consideration, and be the better under- 
stood, from knowing the underlying prin- 
ciple of its teaching, and in what ways it 
was applied. The righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees lay in a rigid out- 
ward observance of the law, and concerned 
itself not with the motives and feelings that 
lay behind. But the righteousness of God 
which his disciples were to seek was in a 
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pure heart. Through the right feeling was 
to come the right action. 

In the sermon we have, first, the inward 
conditions that are peculiarly blessed ; then, 


manifestation of the light possessed; the- 


law not to be destroyed but fulfilled; the 
root of murder; the marriage relation; 
oaths; retaliation; true alms- giving; 
prayer; fastings; spiritual treasure; trust 
in God’s providence ; all things included in 
the possession of righteousness ; charitable 
judgments; caution in dealing with the 
coarse and sensual; God’s readiness to give 
for the asking; the golden rule; life gained 
through struggle; tests of character; not 
giving to Jesus exalted title, but doing the 
will of the Father ; a similitude, — the doing, 
the rock upon which enduring character is 
to be built. 


NOT ‘LOST. 


Tue look of sympathy, the gentle word, 

Spoken so low that only angels heard; 

The secret art of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eyes; 
These are not lost. 


The sacred music of a tender strain, 

Wrung from a poet’s heart by grief and pain, 

And chanted timidly, with doubt and fear, 

To busy crowds who scarcely pause to hear; 
It is not lost. 


The silent tears that fall at dead of night, 

Over soiled robes which once were pure and white; 

The prayers that rise like incense from the soul, 

Longing for Curis to make it clean and whole; 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our youth, 
When dreams had less of self and more of truth; 
The childlike faith, so tranquil and so sweet, 

* Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet; 

These are not lost. 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 
So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 
The quiet, steadfast love that strove to win 
Some wanderer from the woful ways of sin; 
These are not lost. 
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Not lost, O Lorp, for in that city bright 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light; 
And things long hidden from our gaze below, 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 
They were not lost. 
The Christian Witness and Church Advocate. 


METHOD OF TEACHING IN CLASSES 
OF YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Ir is the duty of ali teachers to prepare 
themselves thoroughly to teach the assigned 
lesson. But if that duty can press more 
heavily upon one teacher than upon another, 
it is upon the teacher who has charge of 
the youngest scholars. 

The first thing to be settled is, what are 
the points in the lesson which, in view of 
the conditions and capacities of the chil- 
dren, are to be so clearly brought out that 
they can be seized upon by them? or, in 
other words, what part of the given lesson 
can be brought within the scholars’ reach ? 
The matter of exact definition, nice criti- 
cisms, of full comprehension, may be left 
for the advanced classes. 

Take Lesson XV. What must the little 
child know? What the Sabbath-day was, 
how Jesus kept it, what Jesus and his 
disciples did, what the Pharisees thought 
of this, what Jesus thought, the something 
greater than the temple, how the truly good 
man is lord of the Sabbath. 

The preparation by scholars six, seven, 
or eight years old, need be only the learn- 
ing of certain verses. 

The preparation of the teacher must be 
the selection of these points, the fixing upon 
the manner of presenting them in connected 


‘|order, and the gathering of such stories 


and facts as will assist in illustrating them. , 
The work of the teacher in the class is to 
question, suggest, illustrate: not to preach 
a sermon or to tell stories. Even when 
it is known that the fact sought is not in the 
scholar’s mind, the question is important. 
It excites activity in the mind, and may 
be so shaped as to make the want of the 
fact felt. In giving the answer to such a 
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question, rather suggest it than give it in 
full. Keep the minds of the scholars active, 
reaching out for the answer, and let it be 
gained as the result of the reaching. One 
suggestion after another will bring it within 
reach. 

It is necessary with young scholars to 
put most of the questions to the whole class, 
to be answered in concert. But individual 
questioning must not be neglected. The 
two things requisite are to keep the atten- 
tion of the whole class, and to keep up the 
feeling of individual responsibility. In con- 
cert answering the duller scholars lean on 
the brighter. Each scholar must learn to 
think and answer for himself. The teacher, 
wide-awake, will so distribute the questions 
as to keep every scholar’s mind in activity. 

In the lesson alluded ,to, the first ques- 
tion might naturally be, What day is it? 
‘*Sunday.” But all do not answer. The 
attention of some is not gained. ‘ Now, 
answer together. What day is it to-day?” 
All the voices coalesce in a full ‘‘ Sunday.” 
Then a little talk may follow about ‘‘ Sun- 
day,” bringing out the difference between 
the manner of spending that day and other 
days. ‘Did the Jews, when Christ lived, 
keep Sunday?” By this and succeeding 
questions and suggestions, depending upon 
the answers given, the idea of the Jewish 
Sabbath, kept on the seventh day of the 
week, will be reached. ‘* How did the 
Jews keep their Sabbath?” <‘* They didn’t 
work on that day,” will doubtless be the 
answer. By the relation of little incidents 
their extreme notions in regard to working 
on that day may be made understood. 

‘Did Jesus keep the Sabbath?” Relate 
an instance in which Jesus came into col- 
lision with the Pharisees on the Sabbath, 
and let the scholars tell what the difference 
was between Jesus and the Pharisees. 

Now, the walk from Capernaum on the 
Sabbath; Jesus and his disciples passing 
out of the city; the Pharisees following. 
Let the scholars tell how they picture this 
in their minds. Help them to improve the 


picture. ‘‘ Have you ever seen a field of 
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wheat, or barley, or rye?” ‘‘ What did 
the disciples do as they passed through 
fields of grain?” ‘* Why did they do~ 
this?” ‘* Was it right?” ‘* Why did the 
Pharisees complain?” Thus the scholars 
will get at the point in dispute, and be able 
to understand Jesus. 

The story of David’s receiving the show- 
bread may be told them, if there is time, 
and the whole matter explained. That oc- 
currence proved that in a case of necessity 
a man might break the rule in regard to 
eating consecrated bread. 

Then the work of the priests in the temple 
on the Sabbath. ‘‘ Why did they work?” 
‘“Was it wrong?” ‘* Why?” 

It will be seen that Jesus showed that 
there might be work on the Sabbath that 
was not wrong. ‘‘ What kind of work did 
Jesus think not wrong?” ‘* Which would 
the more please God: to have some one kill 
a sheep to burn upon the altar at the tem- 
ple, as a sacrifice to him, or to kill one to 
save a man from starvation ? ” 

The scholars can be led to see what the 
temple worship was for, and what the some- 
thing was that was greater than the temple 
with all its rites and ceremonies. 

‘* Which is of more importance: a house, 
or the family who live in it?” ‘* Which is 
of more importance: a form of worship, or 
the human souls that worship was designed 
to bless ? ” 

Let the scholars see that Jesus placed the 
human soul above all forms of worship, all 
rules and institutions. ‘* For whom was the 
Sabbath made?” ‘Then how should it be 
used?” ‘Ts it right always for a man 
to do kind and merciful deeds?” <‘*Can 
any law be right that forbids a man’s doing 
what God’s law of mercy requires?” ‘* Who 
must decide whether a certain deed ought 
or ought not to be done?” By such 
questions the lordship of man, as the child 
of God, over human institutions is reached. 
The spiritual kingdom is above the earthly. 

But such questions must come to young 
children in a more concrete form. The 
preparation for teaching a given lesson in- 
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volves the thinking out of ways of getting 
at the facts which such questions seek. 
Give the real or supposed circumstances 
under which the questions might arise ; or, 
if the question involves too much, divide it, 
and subdivide it. 

The scholars understand that Jesus some- 
times sets arbitrary rules aside. ‘They may 
not see clearly upon what principle. Say 
to a scholar, Suppose your mother goes 
away, leaving you in the house, and telling 
you not to go out. Soon after, you look 
out of the window and see your little 
brother in the street, and in danger of 
being run over by horses. You call him, 
but he does not mind you. Ought you 
to go out and.get him? Any child will 
know that, though disobeying his mother’s 
direction, he is doing what she above all 
would desire in saving his brother’s life. 
The higher duty swallows up the less. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it might 
have been incumbent upon Jews to obey 
to the letter the Mosaic laws in regard to 
the Sabbath; but certainly it was not, when 
obedience to them prevented the yield- 
ing to an impulse to help or save one of 
God’s children. As the object of the law 
was to bless and save, it was most truly 
kept in the disregard of its letter when 
the good of man required. 

The teacher should always be ready with 
illustrative examples from the children’s 
own experience of life. Stories will come 
in to help, awakening an interest which 
may be turned to good account. 


CurerFruLness. — There is no greater 
every-day virtue than cheerfulness. This 
quality of man among men is like sunshine 
to the day, or gentle, renewing moisture on 
parched herbs. The light of a cheerful 
face diffuses itself, and communicates the 
happy spirit that inspires it. Be cheerful, 
always. There is no path but will be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, 
no shadow on heart or brain but will lift, 
in presence of a determined cheerfulness. 
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DO YOUR BEST. 


THE man who does not do his best com- 
plains generally not of himself, but of his 
circumstances. He was born poor; he had 
no advantages in his youth; things will not 
come to him as to others. He confirms the 
old adage that ‘‘ A bad workman always 
quarrels with his tools.” But the trouble is 
where he never looks for it, —in himself. 
He does not see the opportunity that is 
before him in circumstances as they are. 
He has not life and energy enough to wring 
out of those circumstances the best results 
possible. Instead of controlling them, he 
permits them to control him. 

Macaulay, in one of his essays, tells the 
story of the making of the most beautiful 
window in the Lincoln Cathedral. The 
master workman had an apprentice, who 
picked up the pieces of glass of various 
colors, thrown away by him as he con- 
structed the cathedral windows. Out of 
these pieces the apprentice made a window 
which is pronounced the finest in the cathe- 
dral. It is added that the master, when he 
saw himself thus outdone, foolishly killed 
himself from mortification. He would have 
been wiser to have profited by the lesson, 
and learned how to put his material to a 
more profitable and beautiful use. 

This incident shows that the important 
thing requisite to ensure success is some- 
thing in the individual, and not a favorable 
combination of circumstances. Let the. 
young learn never to complain of what they 
cannot help; but always to show the very 
best doing their facilities for doing will 
allow. 


‘Rich are the diligent, who can command 
Time, nature’s stock! and, could his hour- 
_ glass fall, 
Would, as for seed-of stars, stoop for the sand, 
And, by incessant labor, gather all” 
D’Avenant. 


Kerr your heart full of good desires 
that bad ones may not find room to enter. 
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A PRAISING SPIRIT. 


THE sailors give a cheery cry as they 
weigh anchor; the ploughman whistles in 
the morning as he drives his team; the 
milkmaid sings her rustic song as she sets 
about her early task; when soldiers are 
leaving friends behind them they do not 
march out to the tune of the ‘‘ Dead March 
in Saul,” but to the quick notes of some 
lively air. A praising spirit would do for 
us, all that their song and music do for 
them; and if only we could determine to 
praise the Lord, we should surmount many 
a difficulty which our low spirits never 
would have been equal to, and we should 
do double the work which can be done if 
the heart be languid in its beatings, —if we 
be crushed and trodden down in soul. As 
the evil spirit in Saul yielded in olden 
time to the influence of the harp of the 
son of Jesse, so would the spirit of melan- 
choly often take flight from us if only we 
would take up the joyful song of praise. — 
P. B. Power. 


‘In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, — 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the place where God doth dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 


BE NATURAL. 


‘¢Wirn regard to the right mixture of 
cheerfulness in teaching the Scriptures, I 
would say, Be natural; let the mind have 
its play. I should never fear thy undertak- 
ing such an office otherwise than on serious 
grounds, and with secret breathings for 
divine help; and this being my confidence, 
Ihave the less fear in repeating my precept, 
Be natural.” — Joseph John Gurney, in a 
letter to Henry Brady. 


“How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart.’’ 
Young. 
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A TEACHER who was very successful in 
interesting her class, being asked how she 
did it, replied she did not know, “ only she 
was so much interested herself.” 


““O’ER wayward childhood wouldst thou bold 
firm rule, ; 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 

Love, Hope, and Patience, —these must be thy 


graces, 
And in thine own heart, let them first keep 
school.’’ Coleridge. 


“ Burp to-day then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And, ascending and secure, 
To-morrow shall find its place.”’ 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tue Brie Route oF Lire. — The Uni- 
tarian Association has just issued a neat 
little volume with the above title. It con- 
sists of a choice selection of verses from 
the Scriptures, under the heads of Feeling, 
Thinking, Speaking, Believing, Doing, 
Helping, Giving, Praying, and Praising. 
It is a book that should be often in the 
hand, till the spirit and wisdom of it get 
into the heart. 

The price is forty cents; with gilt edges, 
fifty cents. 


“THE soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till wakedfand kindled by the master’s spell; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but lightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before.” 
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will be published monthly by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, at seventy-five cents per year for single 
subscriptions. Sunday schools will be supplied at the 
rate of sixty cents a year per copy. 


The SuNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS are sold at the rate 
of one dollar a hundred. 

Address JOHN KNEELAND, Secretary, 
Place, Boston. 
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LESSON XIV.— OPPORTUNITY. 


[JAN. 4.] 
‘Miss not the occasion; 


by the forelock take 


That subtle Power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting-off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.” 


WORDSWORTH. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


To every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven. 

Whoso keepeth the commandment shall feel no 
evil thing: 

And a wise man’s heart discerneth both 
time and judgment. 


For it is time to seek the Lord, till he come 
and rain righteousness upon you. 

Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know 
not when the time is. 

But this I say, brethren, The time is short. 

As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in| good unto all. 


mercy ; 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. If one says, I had an opportunity to do a 
good act, what does he mean? 

2. What does it mean to say, He improved the 
opportunity ? 

8. What, to say, He neglected it? 

4, Will it make any difference to him, whether 
he improved or neglected it? 

5. Ifa thief sees money unguarded, can he say, 
Here is an opportunity for me to steal ? 

[He might say it. But the word would not be 
put to good use. He ought to say, Here is an 
opportunity for me to resist temptation. ] 

6. Do we generally use the word in connection 
with the doing of what is right? 

7. Can you think of time as bringing oppor- 
tunities, one after another? 
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FOR OLDER 


1. Give the meaning of opportunity. 

2. What is its derivation ? 

[From the Latin ob-portus, at or before a har- 
bor. 

Can you, from its derivation, account for the 
present meaning of the word? 

4. Do you find yourself from time to time in 
circumstances favorable to the oles of some par- 
ticular thing that ought to be done? 

5. Why is it always better to do that thing than 
not to do it? 

6. Do not circumstances sometimes seem un- 
favorable to the accomplishment of good purposes ? 

7. What must be done in such cases ? 

8. The names of what persons can you mention, 
who became eminent because of their attainments 


8. What opportunities do you have daily to 
learn useful things ? 

9. What opportunities to form good habits? 

10. If you do not improve these opportunities, 
can you ever make up the loss to yourself ? 

11. How would you be different from what you 
now are, had‘ you improved all your opportuni- 
ties last year? : 

12. Have you decided to be more faithful the 
present year? 

13. What can you say in regard to your oppor- 
tunities ? 

{I shall have opportunities to learn useful 
things; to improve my mind; to resist temp- 
tation; to form good habits; to make others 
happy; and, in all, to serve God.] 


SCHOLARS. 


and services, though they had to make their way 
through great. difficulties ? 

9.-How did they get their’opportunities for 
study, for thought, for labor in their chosen pur- 
suits ? 

10. Does time bring opportunities for a noble 
life to all? 

11. Do these opportunities always show them- 
selves, or are they sometimes to be sought ? 

12. Have you any purpose in mind in regard to 
what you will accomplish the present year ? 

13. Opportunity personified is described in the 
Latin as having hair on the front of her head, but 
none behind. If caught by the forelock, she can 
be held; but if she gets away, not Jupiter himself 
can catch her. How do you explain this? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Formation of the word; its special meaning; 


its becoming of wider application; the idea now 


contained in it; the relation of this idea to progressive life; favorable circumstances to be turned to 
account; unfavorable to be overcome; the goddess always to be seized by the forelock. 
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LESSON XV.— JESUS 


[JAN. 11.] 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


AND THE SABBATH. 


“To teach the soul its nobler worth, 
This rest from mortal toil is given; 
Go, snatch the brief reprieve from earth, 
And pass—a guest to heaven.” 


E. BULWER LYTTON. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy. - 

Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates. — Exon. xx. 8-10. 

At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath through 
the grain-fields; and his disciples were hungry, and 
began to pluck the ears of grain, and to eat. 
But the Pharisees, seeing it, said to him, Lo! thy 
disciples are doing that which it is not lawful to do 
on the Sabbath. But he said to them, Have ye not 


read what David did, when he and those who were 
with him were hungry? how he went into the house 
of God, and they ate the show-bread, which it was 
not lawful for him to eat, nor for those who were 
with him, but for the priests alone? Or have ye 
not read in the Law, that on the Sabbaths the 
priests in the temple profane the Sabbath, and are 
blameless? But I say to you, that something 
greater than the temple is here. But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, ‘‘I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ ye would not have condemned the guilt- 
less. For the Son of man is lord of the Sab- 
bath. — Marv. xii. 1-8, Noyes’s Translation. See 
also MARK ii. 23-28, and LUKE vi. 1-5. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Is it known when Jesus took this walk with 
his disciples through the grain-fields ? 

[No: probably while he was at Capernaum.] 

2. On what day was it? 

8. What did his disciples do? 

4. Had they a right to do this? 

[A man might pluck with his hand the grain- 
ears in another’s field,but he was forbidden to use 
asickle. Deut. xxiii. 25.] 

5. Of what, then, did the Pharisees complain ? 

6. Did Jesus agree with them in their notions? 

7. Why did he remind them what David did, 
and what the priests did in the temple? 

[Because they thought these things right, and 
on the same principle what his disciples had done 
was right. ] 

8. What was the show-bread ? 

[Twelve loaves that were kept on a table in the 


sanctuary of the temple. 
every Sabbath. The old loaves were eaten by 
the priests. See 1 Sam. xxi. 6, when this bread 
was given to David. ] 
9. What work was done by the priests in the 
temple on the Sabbath ? 
[Killing the animals, and offering the sacrifices. ] 
10. Why would the Pharisees think this was 
right? 
ia Which was the greater, a man or the tem- 
e 
i 12. If right to work in the temple-services, was 
it not right to work for the good of men? 
13. What did Jesus teach by his acts and words 
in regard to the Sabbath ? 
[That the Sabbath was for the good of men, and 
whatever was really helpful to them might be 
done on that day as on other days.] 


They were renewed 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What is the meaning of the word Sabbath? 

[It denotes the “ ceasing to do,”’ or rest.] 

2. Did Jesus put himself in opposition to the 
Sabbath, or in opposition to Pharisaic rules in re- 
gard to it? 

3. In what ways had he encountered the Sab- 
batical prejudices of the Jews? 

4. What reason given by him for doing as he 
did on the Sabbath is recorded in John v. 17? 

5. How do you understand that? 

6. What was the particular thing to which the 
Pharisees objected, as recorded in the Scripture of 
the present lesson ? 

7. What did the first example that Jesus brought 
up in answer to the Pharisees prove ? 


8. What did the second, — that of the priests ? 

9. How would the Pharisees themselves have 
justified the priests ? 

10. What did Jesus assert was greater than the 
temple ? 

11. Which is the more important, ritual wor- 
ship, or doing good to men? 

12. Repeat Mark ii. 27, and tell what it means. 

13. Wheh Jesus says the Son of man is lord of 
the Sabbath, does he mean himself personally, or 
as representing humanity ? 

14. How, then, are his words to be interpreted ? 

15. What use should we make of Sunday, fol- 
lowing the example of Jesus? 

16. How would you observe it? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Jewish Sabbath; rabbinical rules in regard to its observance; wherein Jesus disregarded 
these rules; his method of judging in respect to what was right; the Sabbath for man; the needs of 


humanity to interpret and control it. 
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LESSON XVI.—THE APOSTLES CHOSEN. 


“Lords of the churches they; 

Triumphant chiefs of war; 
Brave soldiers of the Heavenly Court; 

True lights for evermore.” 


[J AN, 18.] 


BREVIARY. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And it came to pass also on another Sabbath, 
that he entered into the synagogue, and taught: 
and there was aman whose right hand was withered: 
and the scribes and Pharisees watched him, 
whether he would heal on the Sabbath-day ; 
that they might find an accusation against 
him. — LUKE vi. 6, 7. 

And when he had looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched it out; and his hand 
was restored whole as the other. And the Phari- 
sees went forth, and straightway took counsel 
with the Herodians against him, how they 
might destroy him. But Jesus withdrew himself 


with his disciples to the sea; and a great multitude 
followed. — MARK iii. 5-7. 

And it came to pass in those days, that he went 
out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. And when it was day, 
he-called unto him his disciples; and of them he 
chose twelve, whom also he named apostles. 
— LUKE Vi. 12, 13. 

And Simon he surnamed Peter. And James the 
son of Zebedee, and John the brother of James (and 
he surnamed them Boanerges, which is, The sons of 
thunder). And Andrew, and Philip, and Barthol- 
omew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and James the 
son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the 
Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot. —MAaRkK iii. 16-19. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. On a Sabbath after that on which he walked 
in the grain-fields, what did Jesus do? 

2. What effect had this on the Pharisees ? 

ae counsel did they take with the Herod- 
ians 

4. Who were the Herodians? 

[They were a class of Jews who were in favor 
of the rule of Herod. They were not so strict in 
their notions as the Pharisees. ] 

5. What did Jesus do when he knew of this 
plotting against. him ? 

6. Who came to him on the lake-shore ? 

[Great crowds of people. ] 

7. What did he do one night ? 

Does this show how earnest he was to know 
what God would have him do, and to be strong 
for his work ? 


9. What did he do when the morning came? 

10. Who are meant by his disciples ? 

{Those who believed in him and followed him 
as learners. | 

11. How many did he choose from them, and 
for what purpose ? 

12. Why were they called apostles ? 

[Apostle means Messenger, one sent out by an- 
other. These men were to be Christ’s messen- 
gers, to preach his word to the people. ] 

13. What were their names? 4 

[Simon Peter and Andrew; James and John; 
Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas and Matthew; 
James, the son of Alpheus, and Judas, the brother 
of James; Simon and Judas Iscariot. Judas, the 
brother of James, is the same as Lebbeus whose 
surname was Thaddeus. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What was the object of the scribes and 


9. Why do you suppose he selected the men he 


Pharisees in keeping a close watch upon Jesus? | did, in preference to others ? 


2. How did he suggest to them that according 
to their own custom it was lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath? Z 

[Matt. xii. 11, 12.] 

3. Why was he indignant and grieved? 

4. What was the effect of his words and act 
upon the Pharisees? 

5. What did this lead Jesus to do? 

6. Did the people continue to be drawn to him? 

{Mark iii. 7-9.] 

7. Why did he spend a whole night in medita- 
tion and prayer? 

8. For what purpose did he ordain apostles? 


10. What was their condition in life, and, as 
far as we know, their employments ? 

11. Were they such men as would be naturally 
chosen for a great work ? 

12. Name the three pairs of brothers. 

13. Why was the name Peter given to Simon? 

14. What trait of character in the sons of Zebe- 
dee led them to.be called Boanerges ? 

15. Do you think that Jesus selected the twelve 
so much for what they were, as for what they 
were capable of becoming ? 

16. What is it to be a disciple of Jesus ? 

17. How may every disciple be an apostle ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


Jesus closely watched by the Pharisees; the man with the withered hand; the argument with the 
Pharisees; the anger and grief of Jesus; the combination against him; his withdrawal from the city ; 
followed by multitudes; his night of prayer; ordination of the apostles; their character and fitness 
for the work to which they were called. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XVII.—THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


“And I remember still 
The words, and from whom they came, 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


SCRIPTURE 


And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a 
mountain: and when he was set, his disciples came 
unto him, And he opened his mouth, and taught 
them. — Marv. y. 1, 2. 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. ' f 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock: and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 


LONGFELLOW. 


READINGS. 


blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
for it was founded upon arock. And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand: and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell: and great was the 
fall of it. 

And it came to pass when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine. 
For he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes. — MATT. Vii. 21, 24-29. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What is the best sermon that was ever 
preached ? 

2. Who preached it? 

3. Why is it called ‘Sermon on the Mount’? ? 

4. Is it known upon what mountain? 

[No; but a hill with two tops, called “ Horns 
of Hattin,’’ a few miles from the western shore of 
the lake, is so favorably situated and shaped, that 
it is pointed out as the mountain. ] 

5. Were there many to hear this sermon? 

6. To whom was it directly preached ? 

7. Where is it recorded ? 

[Matt. v., vi., and vii.] 

8. Is there any allusion to it in the other Gos- 

els? 
‘ [It is thought that Luke vi. 20-49 is the same 
sermon condensed. ] 

9. Is this sermon as good for you as it was for 
those who first heard it ? 


10. If youlive according to it, what will you do 
in regard to quarrels ? 

{Matt. v. 9.] 

11. Will you give hard words for hard words, 
and blows for blows ? 

[ Matt. v. 39.] 

12. How will you feel towards those who try to 
injure you? 

{Matt. v. 44.] 

13. Will you give in charity that people may 
praise you? 

[ Matt. vi. 1.] 

14. Do you know the prayer that Jesus taught ? 

15. What sentence in this sermon is called the 
Golden Rule ? 

[Matt. vii. 12.] 

16. How can you build up a good solid charac- 
ter : aman builds his house on a firm founda- 
tion 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What are the verses that commence with 
the word ‘‘ Blessed’? called ? 

[The Beatitudes. They will be the subject of 
the next lesson. | 

2. How could the disciples let their light shine ? 

8. How could their righteousness exceed that 
of the scribes and Pharisees? 

4. If your brother, or any one, has aught against 
you, what is your duty? 

5. Is it well to use oaths in conversation ? 

6. Shall evil be returned for evil ? 

7. How are enemies to be treated ? 

8. From what motive should alms be given? 

9. What are the directions in regard to prayer? 

10. What sort of treasure is it best to lay up? 

11. Were the disciples to be anxious about the 
future ? 


12. Is it right to condemn others? 

1 ori lades faults should be most clearly visible 
0 us 

14, Will the Father give good things to them 
who earnestly ask them? 

15. How should you always treat others? 

16. It is so easy to go wrong that going right 
seems like struggling to get through a narrow 
gate, —for what, therefore, should you strive? __ 

17. Who are to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

18. By what similitude did Jesus show the im- 
portance of doing as he said? 

; How were the people affected by his teach- 
ings 

20. How did his teaching contrast with that of 
the scribes ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The circumstances attending the delivery of the sermon; Matthew’s report compared with Luke’s; 
the theory that Matthew brought into his report what was said on other occasions; an outline of the 
sermon; as a whole, a declaration of principles in practical form; its key-note, the ‘‘ kingdom of God 
and his righteousness; ’’ self to be lost in the service of God and man. 


